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IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


REPUBLICANS 





Our good friend Mr. William E. Chandler, 
has not come off with all the honors that could 
be desired at the New Hampshire Republican 
Convention, which admitted that there is hon- 
est difference of opinion in respect to President 
Hayes’s past acts. 

Senator Conkling «nd General Butler must 
also feel a little disappointed at the turn affairs 
have taken here. Thus the attacks of the Re- 
publican soreheads and turncoats recoil on 
themselves in a manner for which they did not 
bargain. 





Puckerings. 


ANNA DICKINSON is re-writing ‘‘Hamlet,” and 
turning the First Gravedigger into a female 
star part. 





Tue Ball is Up! Give Johnny his skates, 
and tell him to drop in at the undertaker’s, as 
he gocs up to the Park, and say whether he 
wants silver handles or not. 





Henry Cray said: ‘‘ I would rather be right 
than be President of a Life Insurance Com 
pany,” because he foresaw that very likely, if 
he were President, he would be left. 





Tue President may be, as an administration 
organ claims, harassed “only by an army of 
monkeys;”’ but it strikes us that the gentleman 
from Ohio must be beginning to think that he 
would ‘like to have a tail and be one of ’em.” 





‘A Bapy in the house is a Well-spring of 
Pleasure.”’ Please cut this out, and paste it on 
the goose-grease bottle, so that you may be 
gently admonished to take a correct view of 
the situation the next time you have to get up 
at twelve Pp. M. on account of the Well-spring’s 
showing croupy symptoms. 





WHITTIER says that his wardrobe does not 
cost him over fifty dollars a year. Whit., old 
boy, that gamboge benjamin with the red 
woolen comforter around the waist was called 
in long ago. 





Wi.uie WinTER writes for Baldwin's Monthly. 
Probably he wants to clothe his ideas. 





HayéEs, it appears, does not take his whiskey 
straight. He takes it in oranges. If he be- 
comes wedded to this pernicious habit, we shall 
see him blooming out in-nasal orange-blossoms 
—a variation on the old rum style. 





SmituH, of Smith & Biler, Cincinnati, Pork, 
has taken to patronizing art. He called on a 
New York painter recently, and commissioned 
a picture. 

‘Something takin’, you know—not too quiet. 
Gimme something showy. Say a—an apple- 
tree, all a bloomin’, in a field of yaller wheat, 
and autumn leaves kinder lyin’ ’round.” 





How easy it is to make a joke that will go 
the rounds of the press. Frinstance: A pair 
of giraffes have been added to the London 
Zoo. They ought to join the pairograffer’s As- 
sociation— Graphic. Of course this is clipped 
from the Giraffeic - Joshtown Jab-jab. We ob- 
ject; if everybody becomes members, it will 
be hard to tell us zoo z00.—/eory Peortan. 





A CLERGYMAN in New Brunswick, N. J., has 
just refused to marry Mr. Oliver P. Dunn, age 
94, to Miss Elizabeth Way, of 80 sweet sum- 
mers. We are glad these ministers are begin- 
ning to take warning from the firightful exam- 
ple furnished by the Hicks case, and are get- 
ting a little scary about marrying these rash 
young creatures who seek to leap into the aw- 
ful gulf of wedlock ere they have attained to 
years of discret‘on. 

Don’? put any trust in this mild winter. It 
is just hanging back, playing summer, unti] it 
shall. succeed in luring the tramps out from 
their places of hibernation; and then, when it 
once gets them spread out in the open air, it 
will come down on them like the resistless, ava- 
lanche of the Alpine heights, green rushing 
from the rosy thrones of dawn, or maybe ra- 
ther more in the effective style of the tradi- 
tional thousand of bricks. 


OLIVER. WENDELL HOLMEs is the man who 
said: ‘“‘A boy ought to be put in a barrel, and fed 
through the bung-hole until he is eighteen.” 
This fact is not generally known; and we take 
upon ourselves the responsibility for giving it 
publicity. We do not palliate Mr. Holmes, as 
a general tning, but we think that, in these 
days, when the question of eternal torment is 
as yet unsettled, everything should be stated that 
tends to mitigate the culpability of a Bostonian 
Humorist. 





Ir the paragrammist of the Sporting Times is not very 
careful he will get himself disliked. Several of the hu- 
morous bits cribbed from American papers and published 
in the most recent issue of the S. 7. we had carefully 
laid aside for our own special use.—Loudon Figaro. 

We will make a bargain with you, Figaro, 
although you have clipped from us about a 
dozen of our Puckerings, without credit. If 
you will, once a fortnight, say something that 
comes as near a joke’as that, we will clip it and 
give you credit. This may give our readers 
the utterly delusive idea that it is possible for a 
London paper to be funny; but we are willing 
to assume the responsibility. 


— If the claim of Mr, Charles Francis Adams 
to the authorship of Mr. Charles Follen Adams’s 
little German dialect poems continues to be 
urged and at last gains general acquiescence, 
Mr. Adams will bear on his brow the brand of 
fraud first triumphant in American literature. 
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ESSENTIAL OIL OF CONGRESS. 


WASHINGTON, January 9, 1878. 
HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The Heathen Chinee. 


Mr. LuTTRELL introduced a bill to abolish 
Chinamen in every shape. The penalty for 
giving any employment to these wretched 
specimens of humanity was to be hanging, 
drawing, and quartering; and the. man who 
should attempt to suggest that a Mongolian - 
should become a citizen of the United States 
must be immediately tried by drumhead court 
martial, found guilty of high crimes and mis- 
demeanors, and be blown up with nitro- 
glycerine. And yet all men are created free 
and equal. 

SENATE. 
Zhe Silver Question. 

SENATOR BECK was by no means in love with 
the Bland Silver Bill as it came from the House 
of Representatives, and thought that the Senate 
Committee on Finance did not right in refusing 
to allow any fellow who had lots of silver bullion 
by means of the philosopher’s stone and 
otherwise, to get them transmuted into gold 
bullion. Germany had demonetized silver, con- 
sequently German silver wasn’t worth a cent. 
England was held up as a model—but she was 
a bad model, because she didn’t think as the 
United States did. All the world owed money 
to England—but the United States owed all the 
world, and that was a particularly good reason 
for not paying in full. 

JANUARY IIth. 


Woman Suffrage. 


The Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections heard what the ladies had to say on 
the subject of being allowed to vote. 

ELizaBETH Capy STANTON said that the na- 
tion wasn’t safe unless women could do as they 
darned pleased. Women were women, and the 
women in America were American women, 
therefore women ought to be allowed to vote. 

FemaLe M. J. Gace thought that a woman 
was a much superior person to a colored man. 

PriscILLA HAND LAURENCE, in advocating a 
Sixteenth amendment, remarked that if Irish- 
men, Germans, and Negroes had the right of 
suffrage, why shouldn’t a wife and mother? 
Echo promptly answered, of course, she had, 
and no two ways about it. The American 
government was fast going to the dogs, because 
it was managed by a fraudulent few. 

MOoTHER SARA A. SPENCER stated on behalt 
of her crushed sisters, they hada great deal 
more to say—indeed could talk for the next 
month. ‘They would feel so delighted, if they 
might be allowed to work their feminine jaws 
again before the Senate. 

GaLLant SENATOR Hoar moved that they 
might, whereat the gentle women felt good, 
and came to the conclusion that after all men 
were very little inferior to women in intellect 
and manners. 
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SWORN OFF. 


¥ N the morning of the New Year, 
Late he rose and cursed him sorely, 
“<A” Saying: ‘* New Year's is delusive,” 
And that ‘* Wine is but a tempter.” 
Hard he held his head and thought that 
It would never stop its swelling; 
Called on all his friends to hear him 
Take his pledge and boldly “ swear off.” 
Then he felt his empty pockets, 
Which contained but one lone dollar; 
Said he must procure a cocktail, 
Then he’d ‘finish up forever.” 
But no sooner had he drank it 
Than the old tormenting fever 
Made him ask for one more whiskey. 
Then—his pledge was all forgotten; 
And he drank the foaming lager, 
Mixed with gin and rum and brandy, 
For his friends did ‘* ask” him often. 
Finally a lone policeman, 
Looking for a ‘‘ subject” easy, 
Gently drew him to the station 
By the collar of his ulster. 
Thus commenced the New Year sadly 
With the man who “ swore off” early. 
J. Mycatr. 





FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. 


XLII, 
WASHINGTON IV. 


Ya-as, after a 
short perwiod, a 
fellaw begins to get 
some ide-ah for 
what aw object this 
place was bwought 
into existence. 
Amerwican fellaws, 
sevarwal centur- 
wies ago, were 
fwightened to aw 
carwy on the government of the countwy in a 
aw town where there were a gweat many wiot- 
ous people, so an individual named Washington 
pwesented his patwonimic to the Amerwicans, 
who made use of it for chwistening this aw 
place. All these aw arwangementst were made, 
of course, with the appwoval of Gweat Bwitain. 

There is a building he-ah called the Smith’s 
Union Institute. Believe an English twades- 
man, or banker, or bwoker, or pwofessional 
man, pwesented it to the Yankees. It aw con- 
tains a number of curwious things, but vastly 
inferwiah, yer know, to the Bwitish Museum. 
But I weally can’t see the use of pweserving 
oyster-shells, and fossil wabbits, and what are 
called pwehistorwic animals, in waw spirwits. 
It’s doosid odd what widiculous twifles amuse 
some aw fellaws. I’m extwemely glad that I’m 
not aw such a aw fellaw. 

By the way, Washington is called the city of 
magnificent distances—a verwy inappwopwiate 
name. Twue, the distances are gweat, but I 
didn’t observe the magnificence. 

As the Amerwican Congwess or Parliament 
is sitting, Jack Carnegie and I, with severwal 
Washington fellaws about town, went to the aw 
Capitol to he-ah these Congwessmen talk. After 
ascending a disagweeable number of steps, and 
aw walking thrwough a labywinth of corwidors 
with Amerwican varwiegated and mosaic floors, 
we were aw put in a weserved gallerwy. Looked 
down, yer know, and saw a twemendous lot of 
badly-dwessed individuals, sitting at desks, 
all twying to make orwations at once. A 
verwy extwaordinarwy scene, by Jove. A 
fellaw who is called a Speaker — have aw 
speakers, too, in this countwy,—sits at a 
high desk. Jack thinks this arwangement 
weminds him of an auctioneer’s wostwum. 
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This Amerwican Speaker didn’t wesemble 
a Speaker, but I daresay he does verwy. 
well for this countwy. He wore no wobe, an 
some fellaws do aw say that he nevah wears a 
wig. But of course that is a joke. Can’t ewe- 
dit that, yer know. 

Anothah extwemely aw wemarkable feature 
about this House of*Amerwican aw Commons 
is the aw number of small and, I wather think, 
bwass- buttoned pages and tigers who wun waces 
with each othah—wight under the verwy eyes 
of the members. Couldn’t get any satisfactorwy 
explanation of the weason of this pwactice. 
Pwobably there are no sporting gwounds or 
wace-courses for this descwiption of wevelwy 
in aw Washington. 








MORE THANKS TO DANA! 
HERE is no limit to Charles A. Dana’s use- 
fulness. It is to him we are indebted for 
valuable and oft-repeated information 
concerning the President of the United States, 
without which we in our kindness might have 
allowed ourselves to accept him with unbecom- 
ing resignation. 

To Charles A. Dana we owe a debt of lasting 
gratitude for the solace he offers us in our love- 
trials and burdens of the heart. He is a lover’s 
friend in the truest sense of the word. In addi- 
tion to his previous claims upon our affections, 
Mr. Dana now comes forward as a chronicler 
of the private movements of illustrious members 
of society, and distinguishes himseif by a mar- 
velous attention to detail that wins our keenest 
admiration. Mr. and Mrs. Lord—than whom 
the world can find no two worthier objects of 
interest—having concealed themselves in their 
private residence, in the mistaken belief that 
there they were beyond the vision of society, 
Mr. Charles A. Dana, with a devotion to his 
cause and an ambition greatly commendable, 
haunts their back-fences, climbs to their sky- 
lights, and dives into their domestic market- 
baskets, with true journalistic spirit. 

Mr. Dana is a treasure. But for him an 
afflicted world might be left in w#éer darkness 
concerning the doings of the great Mr. Lord, 
that proud preduct of modern civilization, the 
octogenarian bridegroom, who with one foot 
in the grave tries to get the other into a cradle! 

Mr. Dana, having chartered a special ladder, 
climbs into the back windows and tells us how 
the bridegroom and his bride are warming their 
toes at a grate-fire. Mr. Dana pounces on 
the servant with the market-basket and tells us 
with an awful whisper that ‘‘they are going to 
have shrimps for supper!”” Mr. Dana, early in 
the morning, calls upon Mr. and Mrs. Lord, 
takes the footman into his confidence and 
parleys with him: 

‘How is Mr. and Mrs. Lord this evening ?” 
he asks significantly. 

‘* As well as can be expected,” is the response, 
and Mr. Dana jots this dialogue down with edi- 
torial glee, and rushes to the office to print it. 

Mr. Dana is the American journalist par ex- 
cellence. Nothing escapes his eagle-eye. No- 
thing daunts his fiery energy. From the Presi- 
dent of the United States down to Mr. Lord’s 
footman, everybody lends to the lustre of his 
pen, and serves to gratify an editorial ambition 
greater than any the newspaper world has ever 
known before. 








It is at the Bal Masqué. Hyppolite-Adolphe 
Leblanc enters, accompanied by a pink domino. 
Suddenly the form of the senior Leblanc looms 
up in the distance. Hyppolite is equal to the 
occasion. 

“Yawn, Titine—yawn, there’s a dear! He'll 
think I’m with my wife!” 


THE VALUE oF TIME. 
“Say, ain’t you goin’ to give me no more 
than twelve months in a ten-cent calendar? 


Why, I can get one for naathin’ with as many 
as that.” 


Mr. Lorp and Mrs. Hicks are very much 
married, First by the Cardinal, and then by 
a Presbyterian minister. Old Lord waited un- 
til he was eighty-three. Experience told him 
to get as married as possible, for his money, this 
time. 








— Ausmeys for the Aneions, 


Muzz.E.—Mizzle! 


SCHOTTISCHE.—It is shot. 
HASELTINE,— Why should you say that of her? 


J. M., Boston.—You have our thanks for the ene used 
(although you did write on both sides of the paper); but 
«‘ The Tear ”’—well, we will let it drop. 


Bacon.—It was a rash act to send us a stolen joke—a 
rasher to pick out that particular one; but we have smoked 
your little game, and the fat is in the fire. Does that 
suet you ? 


YANKTON.— We knew that a heavy storm was threat- 
ened from the West, but we did not expect that it would 
come in the shape of that poem of yours. We don’t 
care very much, however. We have laid the tempest. 


GODOLPHIN.—You are crude. That's all the trouble 
with you. You have the genius, Godolphin, there is not 
a doubt of it. But it is immature yet—it wants to ripen 
—to mellow, as it were. Drop around here again ina 


century or so, and bring your little poem with you. 


H. S., Brooklyn.—We thank you for the compliment 
you have paid Puck, and for your obviously excellent in- 
tentions; but even those things can not reconcile us to 
the belief that we ought to give any encouragement to a 
system of prosody which makes ‘‘echo” rhyme with 


‘*sanctuary.” Respectfully wastebasketed. 


DELARUE.—Young man, don’t let all your hopes and 
aspirations and dreams of future glory be drowned by 
one plunge into the wastebasket. Nobody means youill. 
Even the cruel editor who declines you with thanks bears 
you no personal grudge. Get that idea into your head; 
complain of unfair treatment, and rail at your bad luck, 
and you'll be a miserable failure, and a fool into the 
bargain. Perhaps in a year or two you will understand 
why your present work is not wanted. Perhaps you are 
right, and the editors are stupid and unappreciative. In 
either case, time will prove the truth. Whinirg wont. 
Don’t give up the fight now, unless you are willing to 
own you are beaten: and don’t cry foul at this stage of 
the game. The world is neither your friend nor your 
enemy. It don’t care a copper for you. You can make 
it care; and you can make it friend or enemy, as you like. 
But not by crying in a corner. 


TinsMAN, Kirksville, Mo.—The Cooper Union classes 
are free, but the course does not carry any one very far, 
except in mechanical drawing. There are many private 
teachers and male classes in this city, many of which 
make their terms match the pupil’s means. Any artist 
could tell you more of them than we can; and any one to 
whom you write will probably be quite ready to inform 
you. The Art-Students’ League, 108 Fifth avenue, is 
the best institution of the kind in the city. It has every 
facility for giving a thorough course, and is under good 
management; but it is rather expensive. Prices given in 


circular. There are no free schools of this sort here, 


because there is little call for them, Few poor people 
dare to follow the higher branches of art, which are apt 
to pay badly. The student can do better, comparatively 
—learn more at less cost—anywhere in Europe—Rome, 
Paris or Munich. Send us your address, and we will 
send you circulars of the Cooper Union and the Art 





League. 
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PUCK’S 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE TROUBLE WITH THE TRENT.—CAPTAIN 
WILKES AND Mr. SEWARD HAVE TO EAT 
HUMBLE PIE.—HORRIBLE DISAPPOINTMENT OF 
THE SOUTH AT THE NOoRTH’S APOLOGY.— 
CONFEDERATES START IN THE PRIVATEER 
LINE.—THE NORTH DETERMINES TO PUT ITS 
SHOULDER TO THE WHEEL.—CONCLUSIONS 
TRIED AT SHILOH.—DE ROAMING ABOUT ON 
THE OLD KENTUCKY SHORE. 





Hatteras Inlet’s two forts, it may be safely 
remarked, commanded the entrance to the 
Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds. It is not 
impossible that this fact rankled in the breast 
of some Southerners as Union Commodore 
Stringham and General Butler captured the 
structures in question. 

Port Royal Harbor, South Carolina, strange 
to say, had also two forts, which Commodore 


. Dupont and General W. T. Sherman held, not 


while anybody was coming, but when the gar- 
rison was going. Port Royal had no reason to 
complain of want of attention, for it became a 
depot of supplies for the Union fleets and 
armies, and a thorn in the side of the Con- 
federates. 

The Confederacy did not feel at all solid 
with itself. Those of its leaders who could see 
a little ahead saw that in reality there wasn’t 
much show for their being able to establish 
themselves in business on their own account 
unless some of the effete nations of Europe lent 
them a hand. 

The tide, however, in the affairs of secession, 
although taken very much at the flood, did not 
lead on to fortune. 

It was not remarkable that a steamer, called 
the Trent and flying the British flag, should 
have been bound to England from the capital 
of the “‘ ever faithful isle,” Havana. 

Nor was it an extraordinary occurrence that 
on board this vessel of proud Albion there 
should be as passengers two individuals named 
respectively Mason and Slidell. 

These gentlemen were commissioners to 
Europe, who intended to take a fall vacation 
and recreate themselves while wandering o’er 
the old world’s classic soil by endeavoring to 
persuade some of the aforesaid effete European 
governments to take the side of the South and 
crush the Yankees into such a shape that the 
great bird of freedom would never get a chance 
to flap those extraordinary wings of his. 

Now the United States had a war-steamer 
which rejoiced in the name of San Jacinto, 
which its captain was Wilkes. 

Wilkes was proud of his craft. He spoke in 
raptures of the manner in which her jib smacked 
through the breeze, and how she was a vessel 
all taut to his fancy as ever sailed through the 
salt seas. 

‘Wilkes, quite promiscuous-like, of course, 
met the Trent proudly on the foaming billows 
rolling. 

He told her to heave to. She wouldn’t 
heave to. No, the flag that had braved a 
thousand years the battle and the breeze, wasn’t 
going to heave two, or three either, for the star- 
spangled banner. 

This made Wilkes mad. He fired a shot 
across her bows. ‘The Trent hove to. 

Messrs. Mason and Slidell then found them- 
selves on a homeward journey to the land of 
the brave and the free, much sooner than they 
expected, and nothing to pay for the passage 
either. 

Their hotel was the prison at Fort Warren, 
Boston. It was not on the European plan. 
The same remark would apply to Captain 
Wilkes’s proceedings. 








The British Lion lashed its tail with rage, 
roared itself hoarse, and demanded satisfac- 
tion. 

Secretary Seward, smart a man as he was, 
couldn’t see that Wilkes’s patriotic proceeding 
could be defended. He was obliged, much 
against his will, to give the British Lion right, 
and brace himself up for making an apology. 

Humble pie is never a palatable dish at the 
best of times, but Seward thought he might take 
a little for his stomach’s sake. 

He told Great Britain that the Trent had 
only been stopped by way of a joke. Besides 
Wilkes was under the impression that Mason 
and Slidell were anxious to visit Boston, and 
wanted to get them there as quickly as possible. 

Great Britain was satisfied, and Mason and 
Slidell were released. 

It is impossible to describe how bad the Con- 
federacy felt when it found that the North 
was going to yield to the British Lion’s demands. 
They had fondly hoped that England would 
declare war against the United States and help 
the bonny blue flag, that bears a single star, to 
have a government to float over. 

The Sumter and Captain Semmes started a 
Secessionist navy, and made themselves talked 
about by capturing merchant vessels of the 
North. 

The Nashville, too, distinguished itself in this 
particular line. 

Yankee merchants did not like this—they 
thought it mean of the South. 

It was useless for the North to shut its eyes 
to the fact that the Confederacy meant business. 
So guns, swords, shot and shell now began to be 
turned out like hot cakes. 

Gold and silver were resolved to take a rest, 
and greenbacks began to be a household word 
among those who were fortunate to grab any. 

But we must progress with our narrative, or 
the last chapter of this history will probably be 
written about next centennial. 

Union General Halleck sailed up Tennessee 
River, and tried the weight of his shot and shell 
against the walls of Fort Henry. 

They were of the right sort, and the usual 
result ensued. 

Confederate Generals A. S. Johnston and 
Beauregard stirred up General Grant at Shiloh. 
We would rather not say what the effect was. 
Drawn battles are such exceedingly difficult 
things to write about unless one is on the spot; 
and we were not, at least not at that time. 

The year 1862, we omitted to mention, 
opened with Colonel Garfield accelerating the 
flight of the Confederates on the Big Sandy 
River, in Eastern Kentucky. This stream was 
rather inappropriately named, as there was a 
good deal of ‘die ” about it. 

On the 19th of January they found that Mill 
Spring, in the same State, was too hot for 
them. 

Grant had taken a great fancy to Fort Donel- 
son. He thought he’d like to have it, and suc- 
ceeded; for, on the 16th of February, it sur- 
rendered to him with a garrison of twelve thou- 
sand men. 

History repeats itself, and the late unpleas- 
antness confirmed the assertion. 

A second siege of Corinth threatened. Con- 
federate General Beauregard did not altogether 
like the looks of General Halleck with a hun- 
dred thousand men, who appeared to be march. 
ing in his direction. 

Beauregard had never dissented from the 
opinion that discretion was decidedly the bet- 
ter part of valor. So he made a strategic 
movement backwards. 

Military authorities now remarked casually 
that the second Confederate line was effectually 
broken. 

The Secessionists were not exceptionally 
strong in the matter of fleets, as Commodore 
Davis discovered to his unmixed satisfaction 


when he set upon a number of Confederate 
vessels which had the hardihood to dispute his 
right of way. 

Only one Southern vessel managed to come 
unscathed out of a gentle trial of strength with 
the Northern ships, which took place near 
Memphis, June 5th. And it may be pertinent 
to remark that Union troops took up their 
quarters in this place. 

Confederate General Bragg cut in the game 
at this stage. He had a special predilection 
' for the Northern part of the state of Kentucky, 
and even managed to fetch up as far north as 
the Ohio River. 

The Cincinnati men got scared, and com- 
menced to drink their whiskey to prevent its 
falling into the hands of their enemies, a prac- 
tice which they have ever since carefully kept 
up. 

Bragg isa good dog, but Holdfast is a better. 
Be this as it may, Bragg had to skedaddle to 
Perryville when he found nothing was to be 
done at Louisville. He fought a battle without 
any result, and then resolved to go and see 
what o’clock it was at Chattanooga. 

Grant continued to come to the front in a 
fronter manner than ever, although he had not 
yet get over the enemy’s frontier. 

Halleck was requested to show himself in 
Washington, while Grant was to boss up the 
army west of Tennessee. 

Rosencrans, Grant’s man, discomfited the 
Confederates to a considerable extent at Corinth, 
as six thousand of them were put ors and foot 
de combat; and Generals Van: Dorn and Price 
felt mean. . 

Rosencrans got a lift up for his luck, and, for 
the time being, he was of opinion that republics 
were not ungrateful. 

(To be continued.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— After reading Mr. Longfellow’s latest 
poems the conviction is forced upon us that 
his muse has gone to pot. 

— By some unaccountable oversight, Mr. 
James Parton’s copiously illustrated book on 
‘‘ Caricature’? does not contain a picture of 
himself writing history. 

— Mr. Howell’s new series of choice auto- 
biography has not yet included Tom Hood's 
suggestion, ‘‘The Life of Zimmerman —by 
himself.” 

— Miss Juliet Corson’s Cook Book about a 
dinner for a dime and a half has one defect: 
there are no engravings; now, it is obvious that 
a cook-book should be illustrated with cuts. 

— The last novel of Adolphe Bélot, the 
author of the Thirty-nine articles, beg pardon, 
Article 47, is four volumes long. What saith 
the poet? ‘Man wants but little here, Bélot, 
nor wants that little long.” 

— The Zargum is the name of the stu- 
dents’ paper at Rutgers—the male Rutgers, not 
the female of the species. At the latter it 
would doubtless be called the Chewing-gum. 

— The pamphlet anntally published by the 
junior class of Columbia is called the Colum- 
biad. ‘The papers of many another college are 
also smooth bores, although they are not frank 
enough to say so. 

— It is impossible to conceal the fact that 
there is great excitement in the highest circles 
of Fifth Avenue and the Five Points about the 
new novel “Ihe Mysteries of New York.” It is 
understood that one of the leading incidents is 
a forgery. 

— When Scribe published a collected edi- 
-tion of his plays, he dedicated it to his colla- 
borators. When Mr. Boucicault publishes a 
collected edition of his works (note the subtle 
distinction between plays and works), he ought 
to dedicate it to his predecessors. 
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A MARTYR TO GENIUS. 


el IS name was Bilks, a rather unromantic 
appelative, 


And his mind. dwelt on scientific develop- 
ment, ; 
And inventions and schemes that are co-rela- 
tive; 
‘Through these, genius bore a nominal recom- 
pense, 


Yet he was poor as the Biblical turkey. 


He was always getting up new machines, infer- 
nal and otherwise, 
And hydrostatic, hydraulic, valvic throttles, 
And he tried to invent needles without eyes, 
And likewise his mantelpiece was filled with 
bottles 
Containing chemical trash for experiments. 


His last penetration into the unknown and un- 
certain 
Lost him his life, and blew his scientific soul 
on high; 
Which didn’t surprise, as the name he did in- 
sert in 
The Record of Patents and Inventions was 
very nigh 
Two feet long and unpronounceable. 


It was some culinary ingredient possessing great 
merit, 
As he often confidently whispered in my ear, 
And I really couldn’t understand how he could 
bear it, 
This incessant strain on his brain; yet it did 
appear 
That he kind of fattened on it. 


One eve we were gathered in the dining-room. 
Waiting for a direct and emphatic summons 
to our food, 
When we heard and felt a shock, as if a simoon 
Had broke loose, and concluded to dash 
Our boarding-house into the unexplored. 


Confidence restored, we went up-stairs to the 
armory, 
Wherein “ our genius” stored his patent dy- 
namite and glycerines 
And other explosives, and there we read the 
story 
Of death from one of his own anti-atmos- 
pheric machines: 
And the “‘ mystery” he’d been working on 
was a wreck; however, I believe it was some- 


thing to thicken soup with. 
Lem. E. C. 





THE ETHICS OF LUXURY. 
on onesie 
Hf WENT to hear a gentleman, who has de- 

voted a great portion of his young years 

to ethical culture, deliver a lecture on lux- 
ury last week. I came away impressed. Not 
by any masterly logic of the orator’s, but by 
conclusions I immediately arrived at of my 
own accord. 

In the first place, I decided that no man who 
hadn’t a cent of money in his pockets could 
be charged with having luxurious habits. He 
couldn’t rehypothecate that cent which he 
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didn’t have to sufficient advantage to induce 
him to become recklessly extravagant. 

I don’t quite remember whether the distin- 
guished orator summed up the thing so defi- 
nitely or not, but I am convinced that luxury 
is something no man can indulge in unless he 
have that wherewith to indulge in it. 

Perhaps it never occurred to thespeaker that 
he himself was as great a luxury as any. 

It isn’t judicious to make too deep a scrutiny 
into the luxurious. 
selves down to one tub apiece and fling away 
our drinking-cups, if we did. Diogenes was 
all well enough in his day, but a fine lot of 
scarecrows we should look, if we were all to 
emulate his noble example, and go boarding in 
tubs and drinking fistfuls of water. 

Besides, that was before lager was invented 
and you could get a schooner for five cents. 

What constitutes luxury? I have known a 
man to make himself a bed of straw, roll a 
handful of cornhusks, prepare a hot drink, 
and lighting his husks, lie down amid its curl- 
ing fumes to dreams that a king might envy. 
That was downright luxury, and it oughtn’t to 
have been encouraged. It was comparatively 
inexpensive; because straw is cheap and corn- 
husks abundant—there was only the grog to 
pay for. But it was money wasted. The gold 
that bought that liquor (it wasn’t gold, but 
that’s only figurative)— the money that pur- 
chased that luxurious and intoxicating beve- 
rage —might have gone to the providing of un- 
dershirts for indigent Chinese orphans. 

It is well to pause amid our revelries to think 
of the poor that are in want around us. It is 
true that pausing and thinking don’t do the 
poor much good; but it costs us nothing, and 
we might as well. 

Luxury is the bane of activity, according to 
accepted theory. But I have seen more lively 
scooting around on an ice-pond, with a luxuri- 
ous pair of skates, in a luxurious ulster, than 
I’ve ever known in the quietest newspaper of- 
fice. 

I think lecturing on luxury is a mistake. It 
is a hopeless subject, because luxury can’t be 
defined. What’s luxury to one man is distress 
to another. 

Our wives spend small fortunes in endeavor- 
ing to build their back: hair high enough in the 
air. Back-hair is certainly a luxury, but we 
don’t want any in ours. Why, in truth, if we 
go into the hair question, the very top-covering 
of every man’s head is an emphatic luxury. 
Think how many bald-headed men there are 
who are perfectly happy! and then think of the 
hours you waste trying to part your hair in the 
middle. 

Clothes are a luxury. In Ujjiji,a postage- 
stamp over the eyebrow is considered full-dress. 
Allowing a little extra covering for the rigor of 
our climate, we shouldn’t really require more 
than a few extra postage-stamps. 


But the world will never be persuaded to 
abandon luxury. Because the world will never 
realize what luxury is. And it is well that it 
should be so. If there should come a sudden 
awakening on the part of mankind, and the 
thousand and one articles of comfort that are 
now in use should suddenly be discarded as su- 
perfluities, what a ruin it would cause in trade. 
Suppose we should get to pulling corks by 
breaking the necks of bottles, and opening oys- 
ters with our teeth, what a drug corkscrews 
and oyster-knives would become in the market, 
and how the hardware business would open its 
eyes. 

The lecturer spoke, I believe, also of luxuries 
that did not affect the body, but the mind and 
the heart. Just as though the mind and the 
heart themselves were not the most perfect 
specimens of luxury. 5 


What good does the mind do, anyway? And 
how much better off we should be if we hadn’t 


We should have to cut our-. 





a heart—at least, no other than a physical one! 
Sentiment, thought and fancy are all extrava- 
gant superfluities. 

If they were at all profitable—if a man could 
turn his sentiment into cash, and his thought 
into real estate, and his fancy into horses and 
carriages, they would be worth encouraging. 
But how many of us have known men to come 
along with all these worldly possessions, without 
mind or heart, and snatch from under our very 
noses the only girl we ever loved, while we 
stood tamely by, garnished with all the useless 
splendor of sentiment, thought and fancy. 

And that girl had taught us to believe, too, 
that what she really prized in us was our abun- 
dant stock of these useless materials. 

Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness where 
there are no qualities of mind or heart, and 
where a man can play solitaire with his inner 
consciousness, and really and truly learn to des- 
pise all luxury. He can’t do this outside of 
the lodge in the wilderness. 

If we decry luxury, we must suppress what 
we delude ourselves into believing our finer feel- 
ings. 

‘“‘ Finer feelings” are the worst of luxuries. 
In the battle with Fate, the man with the finer 
feelings comes out behind. He who can clutch 
Destiny by the throat and fling Anglo-Saxon 
adjectives at her when she doesn’t use him well, 
is far more enviable than he who wraps himself 
up in the mantle of a sensitive nature, and re- 
tires to ponder on the depravity of the world, 
and to plan out subtle means whereby to insin- 
uate himself into Fortune’s good graces. 

I have no further object in reviewing this 
lecture on luxury than to prove that luxury is 
not to be measured by any standard. 

We cannot wage war against it, because we 
cannot locate it. We do not know where to 
begin and where to end. Let everybody have 
all the luxury he can afford. He will find out 
when he gets through that he hasn’t half so 
much as he would like to have. 





A CIRCUS CLOWN was overheard conversing 
with the proprietor of a side-show. 

‘‘T hear you’re going to marry?” said the 
clown. 

“Yes, sir/ Fine girl, too. 

** Good-looking, eh ?” 

“Well, no, not exactly that—but she’s got 
fish-scales all over her, and six fingers on one 
hand; and that’s what / call a treasure!” 


Nifty!” 





“‘ WaITER, this partridge isn’t good!” 

“ Yessir, very likely, sir! Killed two weeks 
ago, sir—day the partridge season expired by 
law. (Proudly:) You don’t take this establish- 
ment for any snide shyster shop, do you? We 
uphold the law. We don’t serve our customers 
with no fraudulent partridges. ’’ 





His Honor—“ Prisoner at the bar! you were 
seized in the very act of abstracting this purse 
from the pocket of the complainant—” 

THE PrisonER—“ I admit it, sir! It is true. 
But I was on the point of putting it back. The 
officer should have waited. My first impulse is 
occasionally bad, I acknowledge. But my 
second is invariably correct. That policeman 
was in too much of a hurry.” 





HE was a Bohemian of the most impecunious 
order, and as he walked along the street with a 
friend, he suddenly stopped, at the stroke of a 
church bell, and drew tight his trousers-buckle. 

‘What are you doing ?” said the friend. 

‘‘ Nothing—nothing—don’t trouble yourself. 
But I’m always very regular with my meals. 
Six o’clock—dinner. Sorry I can’t offer you 
any!” 
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FASHION AND ITS FOIBLES. 


[ConcLUDED.] 


Nex: Mrs. Kressnips, of Murray Hill, is 





a leader of Fashion. If Mrs. Kressnips 

were to come out to-morrow with a red- 
white-and-blue overskirt, trimmed with Russian 
leather, Miss Cleops, who lives across the way 
and detects Mrs. Kressnips, would say it was 
the most abominable taste that a “female” had 
ever been afflicted with; but for all that she 
would go to the dressmaker in a day or two and 
order her dress done up in that style—because 
everybody else in that neighborhood has done 
so, because it’s fashionable, because Mrs. Kress- 
nips does it, and because Mrs. Kressnips is sup- 
posed to know what is fashionable. Where 
Mrs. Kressnips’s superior knowledge is supposed 
to come from is more than I can say; it must 
be divine inspiration—at all events everybody 
relies on it. Perhaps Mrs. Kressnips doesn’t 
consider’ herself a leader at all, but merely a 
follower of greater people’s ideas, which she 
makes it her especial duty to learn as soon as 
they are published; but the fact still remains 
the same, that, no matter where Mrs. Kressnips 
learns the fashion, what she does zs the fashion 
—and those of Murray Hill who want to be 
fashionable do as Mrs. Kressnips does. I must 
do Mrs. K. the justice of saying that I don’t 
think she would—jus¢ yet—come out with a 
red-white-and-blue overskirt trimmed with Rus- 
sian leather; but there is no telling when that 
may be fashionable, and when it is Mrs. K.’s 
leading with it will fetch all the rest following, 
very shortly after. 

This, then, is an illustration—as far as Mrs. 
K. is concerned—of being fashionable from 
choice; and, in so far as it refers to dress, is an 
illustration of fashion of the body. Mrs. K.’s 
reign ceases with that. What Mrs. K.’s views 
of the last comet, of the mission of man, or of 
the silver-bill are, nobody takes the trouble to 
find out. But there Mrs. K. can afford to 
make way for somebody else—because the num- 
ber of fashionable people who care to know 
what anybody thinks about those things is, com- 
pared to those interested in the important quest- 
ion of the overskirt, very trifling indeed. 

The next who are fashionable from choice 
are such as believe—or think they believe— 
that certain fashionable regulations affecting 
one’s bearing in society, are correct and proper. 
They do not think that their being fashionable 
makes them correct; but being correct, as well 
as fashionable, they stand by them unflinch- 
ingly. This class issuch a very, very small one, 
that it is hardly worth while to discuss it at 
length. Of course the dress question is outside 
of this division—that belongs to Mrs. Kress- 
nips’s department. I am now talking of others, 
who are fashionable by choice, and whose fash- 
ion affects the mind, the heart, and the soul; or, 
in other words, thought, speech, deportment, 
affection, friendship, love, and religion. 

Class II. comprises those who are fashionable 
from necessity. So far, in my discourse, I have 
applied my remarks more especially to the fair 
sex. There is no denying that we men doa 
very many fashionable foolish things; but as of 
yore it was a lady who got a gentleman into a 
scrape with an apple, so, it is my belief that now 
many gentlemen only follow the Fashion to 
accommodate their lady friends, or such ladies 
as they wish to make friends of. If there were 
not so many Eves tempting with the apple of 
Fashion, there would not be so many Adams 
flying around loose. But fashionable gallantry 
necessitates my treating of the ladies first. 

Strange though it may appear, there are, in 
sober truth, hundreds of people who follow 
Fashion from absolute necessity—against all 
personal liking, against all desire, against in- 
comes. 

My friend Mr. Scovil is a married gentleman 





who has two marriageable daughters. They are 
both charming young ladies; they move in first- 
class society, and live in first-class style. Though 
Mr. Scovil is, beyond the shadow of a doubt, a 
most devoted father, I can say, without the 
slightest compunction of conscience, he would 
feel it an unspeakable relief to get his two 
darling daughters off his hands. It is very 
strange that he doesn’t. They are beautiful 
girls; they are very accomplished; they can 
play the piano; they can talk French like 
natives—of New York; and, above all, they 
have been schooled in deportmert. And yet, 
somehow or other, the gentlemen haven’t mus- 
tered up sufficient courage to ask the Misses 
Scovils to step down and out of their single 
blessedness. 

The truth is Mr. Scovil is not so rich a man 
as he is universally believed to be. His busi- 
ness during the past few years has been very 
unprofitable. But the fashionable young men 
don’t know that. His daughters dress as hand- 
somely as ever. ‘They give the same parties, 
and their style of living is no less magnificent. 

There is not one of these gentlemen who 
thinks himself rich enough to keep up a life 
of such imposing abundance as would be ex- 
pected of him as the husband of any of the 
Scovil girls; and so Mr. Scovil’s daughters re- 
main unmarried, while the old gentleman toils 
on day after day, determined not to sacrifice 
one single item of expensive show, for fear that 
in doing so he will ruin his daughters’ chances 
of matrimony. Mr. Scovil, then, is fashionable 
from ,what he considers—necessity. 

But of all fashionable specimens of creation, 
the one most to be despised is the fashionable 
ass. The man who never has a thought that 
rises superior to ‘‘ form,” who cannot converse 
on anything beyond the range of society ‘‘ gos- 
sip,” and has no other ambition than to “swell” 
it a little more swell than anybody else, was 
created on purpose to show how artificial and 
inane a thing Fashion really is. 

The “‘ correct” thing then becomes the last 
resort of brainless men. Anything in the 
slightest incorrect would require too much 
mental] labor for those who are fashionable from 
stupidity. 

‘There is, however, one kind of fashion more 
censurable even than this—because it is not a 
mere burlesque, but an outrage—and that is the 
fashion of Religion—the-etiquette of the soul! 

As though man’s devotion to his Maker had 
to be expres ed by prescribed society regula- 
tions and in accordance with the views of the 
élite. Not even the calmest, holiest hour of a 
man’s life—the hour when strictest solitude and 
self-communion would seem meetest—the hour 
of prayer—is the man of fashion privileged to 
withdraw himself from the gaze of Fashion. 

But he must go to a gaudy place of worship; 
there—with his family, dressed in gaudy array 
—to indulge in sham worship, for Society’s ap- 
proval. 

But there is hardly any need in.crying out 
against this fraud. The world likes fraud, and 
will keep on practicing it. 

It is only when one man, a little bolder than 
the rest, breaks the shackles of convention- 
ality, and Society calls out, ‘‘Say—look here— 
come back!” and the man refuses, that we be- 
gin to realize what a fetter Fashion is. It is 
all right enough to be toned down by well- 
devised regulations, but not until you prove to 
me that slavery stimulates mental and moral 
growth, will I believe in fashionable thraldom. 








It is at the Bal de l’Opéra. Clementine 
lingers behind the curtains of her dressing- 
room. Her companion grows impatient. 

“Well! are you coming?” 

‘*My costume has not arrived.” 

“Never mind! How trivial! It’s not cold.” 





FABLES. 


Fish Stories, Snake Stories, and so forth, 
Dressed anew, with Delirious Trimmings. 





*©—D. T. Fabula narratur.”’ 





By A MAN OF THE WORLD. 





I. 
THE SCHOOL OF PORPOISES. 


A Dolphin, who was Professor of French in 
a School of Porpoises, took offense at some 
remark of a Sword-Fish and challenged him to 
mortal Combat. The Salmon, who was Pro- 
fessor of Deportment in the School, suggested 
that an amicable Arrangement was better for 
both parties than a Gory Death. Whereupon 
the Sword-Fish declared on his Honor that he 
had not made the offensive Remark with any 
Porpoise of offending. ‘The School broke up 
at once for the Season. 

Mora: When a fish is stew fresh it will get 
into a broil, and Salmon or other will have to 
interfere. 





Il. 
THE BULLDOZING BULL. 


One evening as a Calf was passing the Hotel 
de Veal in a small French town he descried his 
relative, the Papal Bull, hurriedly leaving a 
China Shop and departing hastily in an opposite 
Direction. ‘ Whither away midst falling dew?” 
asked the Calf. ‘‘ Falling due exactly describes 
the Situation. I have a Note to meet, and I 
have at last rehypothecated the Securities; so I 
am going to Cowes,” said the Papal Bull, “‘ for 
a short time, for the benefit of my Shattered 
Health, and to restore my nerves unstrung by 
the Worry of Business.” 

Mora: Did you Heifer? 


Ill. 


THE WILY DRAMATIST AND THE INQUISITIVE 
CRITIC, 


A Wily Dramatist, much given to Effusions in 
the newspapers, asked the Critics what a Comedy 
was. And the Critics made many Answers; so 
the Wily Dramatist had much Sport. But one 
Critic arose, saying: “Go to. I do not 
worship Dion of the Effusions. So I will ask a 
Question of him.”’ And he asked him the Ques- 
tion, ‘‘ When is a door not a door?” And the 
Wily Dramatist made no Reply. So when next 
he wrote an Essay on the Decline of the Drama, 
the Critic said, ‘‘ You know how it is Yourself.” 

Mora: ‘Two Questions do not make an 
Answer. 








IV. 
THE VENERABLE GORILLA. 


As a pert Paragrapher was cracking an old 
joke on the Darwinian theory he was inter- 
rupted by a Venerable Gorilla. ‘‘I can prove 
to your Satisfaction,” said the venerable Go- 
rilla, ‘that Darwin is in error. He has the Pig 
by the wrong Ear. The Monkey has been in 
fact evolved from the Ten Lost Tribes of 
Israel.” ‘In that case,” said the pert Para- 
grapher, “‘ you are doubtless a Member of the 
tribe of Simian.” At this outrage the Vener- 
able Gorilla got his Monkey up, and, making a 
sudden Wrench, he smote the pert Paragrapher 
with it, and there is now a Vacancy in the Para- 
graphers’ Association. 

Morat: In Gorilla warfare a retrograde 
Concentration is often best. 


A. Z. 
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1. “This way, my dear friend, the water is lovely to-day.” 
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‘* Now I should like to know what in the world I have ever 
done to be doomed to such a profession—I who abominate music!” 
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‘A handful of insect powder is all I need to make me happy, 


and think that such a creature is called an emblem of fidelity, I weaken and that miserable purp is too mean to lend me the money.” 
on the human intellect.” 
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THE JOURNALISM OF THE FUTURE. 
(A Boucicaultation from the French.) 


HE grand possibilities of Journalism are 
ever enlarging. Within the past few 


years, this grandest of modern institu- 
tions has undoubtedly made wonderful strides; 
but the potentialities of progress opened by the 
immediate future are infinitely greater. To-day 
the Press records, it chronicles, it reflects. 
To-morrow—who knows ?—it may create and 
construct. ‘The Journal of the Present an- 
nounces events that have taken place—the 
Journal of the Future will prophesy events yet 
unconsummated. The one tells us of Yesterday 
—the other will foreshadow ‘To-morrow. 


Of course, this innovation will at first entail 
considerable expense; but it will not be long 
before the public gets the hang of the new sys- 
tem, and finds that it is only serving its own 
private interests in assisting the argus-eyed 
Press to make History. 

Why may not we, in the palatial office of the 
Journal of the Future, listen to such scenes as 
these: 








‘*T want to see the Editor.” 

‘*T am the News Editor—can I do anything 
for you ?” 

*‘T represent Prince Milan Obrenovitch 
XVIII. I have just come from the seat of 
war. Please announce on your first page, in 
double-displayed head-lines, that to-morrow, at 
twenty minutes past twelve, sharp, we take 
possession of St. Petersburg, after a brief 
struggle. The Czar will poison himself at 
midnight, and Alexis will retire to Siberia.” 

‘‘ But suppose, instead of making your vic- 
torious entry, you get whipped ?” 

“Impossible. In any case, please insert the 
item—just to give confidence to our troops— 
they know your paper is always well informed.” 

“ But—” 

‘¢ Sure thing!” 

‘Don’t want to take any chances, sir. We 
got left just the same way last time the Bul- 
garians didn’t take, Constantinople.” 

‘* All right—here’s a check for two thousand 
dollars—will deposit it by way of guarantee. 
Correct ? Well, make yourself easy. No doubt 
about it this time. Good evening!” 


* * * * 


‘‘T want to see the Editor.” 

“ All right! What is it?” 

‘“‘ Full reports of to-morrow’s election.” 

** Solid ?” 

‘All of ’em. We've interviewed every voter 
personally, and got all the doubtful ones under 
heavy bail to keep to their contracts and not 
funk.” 

*€Well, how’s Conkling ?” 

“‘Nowhere! George Francis Train polls 
803,997 votes in this State alone. The votes 
of all the Southern States cast out. Maine 
returns the brandy-and-seltzer candidate.” 

‘‘ Everything passes off quietly, I suppose ?” 

“‘Ya-as. You may state for certain that a 
young German by the name of Hinkelblatter 
will be shot in the thigh, at the corner of 86th 
Street and Third Avenue, at half-past two 
o’clock.” 

** Sure of that ?” 

«Oh, yes. Gowny Egan—very reliable prize- 
fighter—sworn to do it. He won’t fail. Defense 
insanity. Solong!” 

if # # # 


“¢T want to see the Editor.” 

‘‘I’m the maa. But who the deyce are you ?” 

“‘ Your paper comes out to-morrow mornin’, 
don’t it?” 

* Yes - but—” 

“Well, ye kin jes’ put in that the store of 
Christle and Jetsby, Jewelers, .. . Broadway, 


was entered last night by burglars, who escaped 
with a large amount of property. ‘The police 
are on the track.” 

** Well, I say—”’ 

“Yes, we’re goin’ to do it to-night ?” 

** Who?” 

‘* Billy the Buster an’ me.” 

‘* But, you know, my friend, this isn’t in the 
regular line of business. Suppose I should de- 
nounce you ?” 

** Boss, I’m surprised! ‘This information is 
exclusive. We ain’t given it to no other paper. 
Is this the way you treat an old subscriber ?” 

“I beg your pardon, sir—very much obliged 
to you, l’m sure. You may be quite easy. We 
appreciate your kindness. Good evening!” 

oa if # % 


“Damme! he’s stolen my watch!” 
* * + * 


““T want to see the Editor.” 

‘At your service, madam!” 

** Oh, sir!—how shall I say it ?— I am in love!” 

** You would not tell me that your affection 
is not reciprocated ? Impossible! And so lovely!” 

“It is too true. He has deserted me!” 

“The monster!” 

‘* Will you state in your paper that the body 
of a young girl—” 

‘* Shan’t I say young and beautiful ?” 

‘* No!—but yet—-I suppose...... it is neces- 
sary that-I should be identified—you now best, 
sir!” 

** Proceed.” 

‘¢ Will be found floating in the East River to- 
morrow morning. In her hand she clasped a 
letter, of which this is a copy—here is it, sir.” 

“‘Thank you. That’s especially thoughtful, 
madam, because the original, you know, would 
be pretty well soaked. Go on, if you please.” 

“*Say, the expression of the features was 
placid.” 

“‘That’s all? Well, good evening—but— 
stay one moment, madam. It’s unprofessional, 
I know, to spoil a news item; but must you?” 

‘* Alas! there is no hesitating mow. I have 
countermanded my order at Worth’s—-it is too 
late to send to Paris, and get my things before 
the Ball. Too late! too late!” 

‘*At least, before you go for ever, you will 
step round to Hudnut’s with me and let me 
offer you a glass of sarsaparilla?” 

‘*No—no! do not ask me!’ 

“You don’t like sarsaparilla ?” 

“Yes, I adore it. But now—-sarsaparilla, 
without Aim, has last its charm. Farewell, sir!” 

* * * * 


“‘T want to see the Editor.” 

‘* Here you are.” 

‘*T wish to notify you of a suicide to take 
place to-morrow.” j 

** Whose?” 

‘* Mine.” 

** Love?” 

‘* No—nothing.” 

** What ?” 

‘No reason is assigned for the rash act.” 

** Style?” 

‘Leap from window. Death instantaneous.” 

‘¢ Please state when—exact hour. Weshouldn’t 
care to have any of our subscribers pass under 
your window at the time—you’re a pretty heavy 
weight.” 

‘* Twenty-seven minutes past three. 
ing me away to the police, eh?” 

** Not under any circumstances.” 

“You'll send a copy of the paper contain- 
ing the item?” 

“To you? What address?” 

‘No, not to me. Send it to my tailor— 
with my card. Here you are. Au revoir!” 

**I guess we might as well say adieu, my 
friend—at least till this Hell controversy is 


No giv- 





settled.” 
* * a * 





“‘T want to see the Editor.” 

“‘Any one in particular? ”’ 

““No—I don’t know—I guess not. I only 
want to inform you of an intended elopement 
in high life.” 

** You are concerned ?” 

**Ya-as. I run away to-night with a beauti- 
ful and accomplished young lady, moving in 
the most fashionable circles of this city.” 

** Parents object ?” 

**No! Don’t know her parents at all. It 
isn’t good form now for a fellow to know a 
girl’s family. But they would object, sure, if 
they knew. I’m not worth a cent—two thou- 
sand dollars debts. So I’ve made the girl think 
that it’s my father who objects; and that that is 
the reason for cutting off on the sly.” 

‘“* Risky, isn’t it?” 

‘Oh, no! Her father’s sure to come round 
after a bit. She can just twist the old buffer 
around her finger.” 

“Is he rich?” 

‘Shouldn't wonder. He’s in your line of 
business. Most newspaper editors are rich, 
aren’t they?” 

‘Ah, journalist ? Yes, almost all millionaires. 
Eh—what did you say the girl’s name was?” 

‘* Geraldine Juliana Smith—hi, there! Whaz- 
zer mazzer with you?” 

‘2m SmitTH! /m the old buffer!! 
daughter! ty? 


It’s my 


* * * 


Office of Journal of the Future closed for 
repairs. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 


THE public has taken “ Risks” at the Park 
Theatre—taken it well. 

FECHTER is playing Odenreiser in ‘‘ No Tho- 
roughfare ” at the Broadway Theatre. It is a 
powerful performance. 

AT the Fifth Avenue Theatre, Modjeska has 
played Camil/e with finish, intelligence, and a 
very bad Armand. 

““My AwruL Dab” once more at Wallack’s. 
This is to let Lester get his hand in before he 
tackles the coming novelty. 

Mr. FREDERIC CLARK’s American Drama of 
“True Woman” was a success in Chicago. 
One more for Great American. 

Miss Kate CLAxtTon’s- combination tour 
closes at Buffaloon the 19th. After that date 
she sails all alone on her own stellar hook. 


THE latest new play in Paris is the “‘Case de 
l’'Uncle Tom” at the Ambigu. What is there 
amb'guous or new about ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”? 

Miss Maccie MITCHELL enlivens Brooklyn 
this week. She plays /anchon, and gives 
an admirable performance—by no means a 
Cricketure, as has been maliciously asserted. 

RICHARD is not himself again, because that’s 
Colly Cibber and not Shakspere. But Booth 
is himself again at his own theatre, in a new 
version of “ Richard III.” Now is the William 
Winter of his discontent made glorious summer 
by appreciative audiences. 

Mr. Bovucicautt, having exhausted the 
drama of the Past, is now writing a drama of 
the Future for Wallack’s Theatre. It tells us 
about a time when England shall have been 
invaded by Prussia. When Mr. Boucicault’s 
drama shall have been acted, we shall have 
been there, and that shall have settled it. 

White the “Cause Célébre,” called in Eng- 
lish ‘“‘ A Celebrated Case,” is being got ready, 
‘‘ The Man of Success” holds the stage at the 
Union Square. In this connection we may re- 
mark that Mr. Coghlan has made a hit as Mont- 
Joye, and that the privilege of gazing on his 
brown wig, with a realistic bald spot on the 
apex, is alone worth the price of admission. 
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® 
he fjusl in Herne food. 
Extracted, with permission, from ** The Case of Mr. 
Lionel Varleigh.” 





BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


THE TELEGRAM. 


John Byne, managing clerk,.Maplesworth, to 
Messrs. Betsir and Tarland, solicitors, London. 


By the end of the week shall forward evi- 
dence for defense, reduced to written form by 
witnesses themselves, as instructed by our client. 
Result of this method of proceeding just what 
I expected it would be. Nine-tenths of testi- 
mony, legally speaking, useless. May, I think, 
be relied on as true. Points, here and there, 
which suggest a new line of defense. Ample 
time for consultation. Coroner’s inquest ad- 
journed for a week. 


THE EVIDENCE. 


No. 1.—Miss Bertha Duval, of Nettlegrove 
Hall, writes and says:— 


I, 


Towards the middle of June in the present 
year—I mean the year 1817—I went to take 
the waters at Maplesworth, in Derbyshire, ac- 
companied by my nearest living relative, my 
aunt. 

The events which I have (most unwillingly) 
undertaken to relate are in some degree asso- 
ciated with my position in the world. I hope 
I shall be excused on this account if I begin 
by saying a few words about myself. I have 
not the vanity to suppose that the story of my 
life is likely to ii.terest anybody; I am only 
anxious to explain (if I can) some parts of my 
conduct which might otherwise appear blame- 
worthy in the eyes of strangers. 

I was twenty-one years old at my last birth- 
day. On coming of age 1 inherited a house 
and lands in Derbyshire, together with a for- 
tune in money of one hundred thousand 
pounds. ‘The only education which I have re- 
ceived has been obtained, with the help of 
masters, within the last two or three years of 
my life; and I have thus far seen nothing of 
society, in England or in any other civilized 
part of the world. 

Taking it all together, this is surely a trying 
situation for a young woman of my age. To 
my mind it seems to excuse many mistakes 
which I might never have committed under 
more favorable circumstances. 

I am an only child. My father was a French 
colonist in the island of Saint Domingo. He 
died while I was very young; leaving to my 
mother and to me just enough to live on, in 
the remote part of the island in which our lit- 
tle property was situated. My mother was an 
Englishwoman. Her delicate health made it 
necessary for her to leave me for many hours 
of the day under the care of our household 
slaves. I+ can never forget their kindness to 
me; but, unfortunately, their ignorance equaled 
their kindness. If we had been rich enough 
to send to France or England for a competent 
governess we might have done very well. But 
we were not rich enough. I am-ashamed to 
say that I was nearly thirteen years old before I 
had learnt to read and write correctly. 

Four more years passed—and then there 
came a wonderful event in our lives, which was 
nothing less than the change from Saint Do- 
mingo to England. 

My mother was distantly related to an an- 
cient and wealthy English family. She seriously 
offended these proud people by marrying an 
obscure foreigner who had nothing but his mor- 
sel of land in the West Indies. Having no ex- 








pectations from her relatives, my mother pre- 
ferred happiness with the man she loved to 
every other consideration; and I, for one, 
think she was right. From that moment she 
was cast off by the head of the family. For 
eighteen years of her life, as wife, mother, and 
widow, no letters came to her from her English 
home. We had just celebrated my seventeenth 
birthday when the first letter came. It informed 
my mother that no less than three lives, which 
stood between her and the inheritance of cer- 
tain portions of the family property, had been 
swept away by death. The estate and the for- 
tune which I have already mentioned had fallen 
to her in due course of the law, and her sur- 
viving relatives were magnanimously ready to 
forgive her at last! 

We wound up our affairs at Saint Domingo, 
and we went to England to take possession of 
our new wéalth. ° 

At first the return to her native air seemed 
to. have a beneficial effect on my mother’s 
health. But it was a temporary improvement 
only. Her constitution had been fatally injured 
by the West Indian climate, and just as we had 
engaged a competent person to look after my 
neglected education, my constant attendance 
was needed at my mother’s bedside. We 
loved each other dearly, and we wanted no 
strange nurses to come between us. My aunt 
(my mother’s sister) relieved me of my cares 
in the intervals when I wanted rest. For seven 
sad months our dear sufferer lingered. My 
useless tears fall on the paper when I write 
about this time of my life. I have only one 
remembrance to comfort me; my. mother’s last 
kiss was mine—she died peacefully with her 
head on my bosom. 

I was nearly nineteen years old before I had 
sufficiently rallied my courage to be able to 
think seriously of myself and my prospects. 

At that age one does not willingly submit 
oneself for the first time to the authority of a 
governess. Having my aunt for a companion 
and protectress, I proposed to engage my own 
masters and to superintend my own education. 


My plans failed to meet with the approval of 
the head of the family. He declared (most 
unjustly, as the event proved) that my aunt 
was not a fit person to take care of me. She 
had passed all the later years of her life in re- 
tirement. A good creature, he admitted, in 
her own way, but she had no knowledge of the 
world and no firmness of character. ‘The right 
person to act as my chaperon, and to superin- 
tend my education, was the high-minded and 
accomplished woman who had taught his own 
daughters. She was then disengaged, and, if I 
would follow his advice, I should do well to 
write to her while her services were still at my 
disposal. 

I declined, with all needful gratitude and re- 
spect, to take his advice. ‘The bare idea of 
living with a stranger so soon after my mother’s 
death revolted me. Besides, I liked my aunt, 
and my aunt liked me. Being made acquainted 
with my decision, the head of the family cast 
me off, exactly as he had cast off my mother 
before me. He even declined to exercise his 
authority as my guardian. I was made a’ward 
in chancery until I came of age; and I found 
the Lord Chancellor, in my rare interviews 
with him, a nice old gentleman, who patted me 
on the cheek and said I reminded him of one 
of his own daughters. 

So I lived in retirement with my good aunt, 
and studied industriously to improve my mind 
until my twenty-first birthday came. I was 


now an heiress, privileged to think and act for 
myself; and the Lord Chancellor and I shook 
hands with many friendly wishes at parting. 
My aunt kissed me tenderly. We talked of my 
poor mother, and we cried in each other’s arms 
on the memorable day which made a wealthy 
In a little time more, other 


woman of me. 
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troubles than vain regrets for the dead were to 
try me, and other tears were to fill my eyes 
than the tears which I had given to the memory 
of my mother. 

Il. 


Having said what I can for myself, 1 may 
now return to my visit, in June, 1817, to the 
healing springs at Maplesworth. 

This famous inland watering-place was only 
between nine and ten miles from my new home 
called Nettlegrove Hall. I had been feeling 
weak and out of spirits for some months, and 
our medical adviser recommended change of 
scene and a trial of the waters at Maplesworth. 
My aunt and I established ourselves in comfort- 


‘able apartments, with a letter of introduction 


to the chief doctor in the place. This other- 
wise harmless and worthy man proved, strangely 
enough, to be the innocent cause of the trials 
and troubles which beset me at the outset of 
my new life. 

The day after we had presented our letter of 
introduction we met the doctor on the public 
walk. He was accompanied by two strangers, 
both young men, and both (so far as my igno- 
rant opinion went) persons of some distinction, 
judging by their dress and manners. The doc- 
tor said a few kind words to us, and rejoined 
his two companions. Both the gentlemen 
looked at me, and both took off their hats as 
my aunt and I proceeded on our walk. 

I own I thought occasionally of the well-bred 
strangers duriing the rest of the day, especially 
of the shortest of the two, who was also the 
handsomest of the two to my thinking. If this 
confession seems rather a bold one, remember, 
if you please, that I had never been taught to 
conceal my feelings at Saint Domingo, and 
that the events which had followed our arrival 
in England had kept me completely secluded 
from the society of other young ladies of my 
age. 
S The next day, while I was drinking my glass 
of healing water (extremely nasty water, by 
the way), the doctor joined us. While he was 
asking me about my health, the two strangers 
made their appearance again, and took off their 
hats again. ‘They both looked expectantly at 
the doctor, and the doctor (in performance of - 
a promise which he had already made, as I pri- 
vately suspected,) formaliy introduced them to 
my aunt and tome. First (I put the handsom- 
est man first) Captain Arthur Stanwick, of the 
army, home from India on leave, and staying 
at Maplesworth to take the waters; secondly, - 
Mr. Lionel Varleigh, of Boston, in America, 
visiting England, after traveling all over Eu- 
rope, and stopping at Maplesworth to keep 
company with his friend the Captain. 

On their introduction, the two gentlemen, 
observing, no doubt, that | was a little shy, for- 
bore delicately from pressing their society on us, 

Captain Stanwick, with a beautiful smile, 
and with teeth worthy of the smile, stroked his 
whiskers, and asked me if I had found any ben- 
efit from taking the waters. He afterwards 
spoke in great praise of the charming scenery 
in the neighborhood of Maplesworth, and then 
turning away addressed his next words to my 
aunt. Mr. Varleigh, taking his place, speaking 
with perfect gravity, and with no whiskers to 
stroke, said, ‘‘I have once tried the waters 
here out of curiosity. I can sympathize, miss, 
with the expression which I observed on your 
face when you, emptied your glass just now. 
Permit me to offer you something nice to take 
the taste of the waters out of your mouth.” He 
produced from his pocket a beautiful little box 
filled with sugar-plums. ‘I bought it in Paris,” 
he explained. ‘‘ Having lived a good deal in 
France, I have got into a habit of making little 
presents of this sort to ladies and children. [ 
wouldn’t let the doctor see it, miss, if I were 
you. He has the usual medical prejudice 
against sugar-plums.” With that quaint warn- 
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ing he, too, made his bow and discreetly with- 
drew. 

Thinking it over afterwards, I acknowledged 
to myself that the English Captain—although 
he was the handsomest man of the two, and 
possessed the smoothest manners—had failed, 
nevertheless, to overcome my shyness. The 
American traveler’s unaffected sincerity and 
good humor, on the other hand, set me quite 
at my ease. I could luok at him and thank 
him, and feel amused at his sympathy with the 
grimace 1 had made after swallowing the ill- 
flavored waters. And yet,while I lay awake at 
night, wondering whether we should meet our 
new acquaintances on the nexr day, it was the 
English Captain that I most wanted to see 
again, and not the American traveler! At the 
time I set this down to nothing more important 
than my own perversity. Ah, dear! dear! I 
know better than that now. 

The next morning brought the doctor to our 
hotel on a special visit to my aunt. He in- 
vented a pretext for sending me into the next 
room, which was so plainly a clumsy excuse, 
that my curiosity was aroused. I gratified my 
curiosity. Must I make my confession plainer 
still? Must I acknowledge that I was mean 
enough to listen on the other side of the door? 

I heard my dear innocent old aunt say, 
“* Doctor! I hope you don’t see anything alarm- 
ing in the state of Bertha’s health ?” 

The doctor burst out laughing. ‘‘ My dear 
madam! there is nothing in the state of the 
young lady’s health which need cause the small- 
est anxiety to you or to me. The object of my 
visit is to justify myself for presenting those 
two gentlemen to you yesterday. ‘They are 
both greatly struck by Miss Bertha’s beauty, 
and they both urgently entreated me to intro- 
duce them. Such introductions, I need hardly 
say, are marked exceptions to my general rule. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred I should 
have said No. In the cases of Captain Stan- 
wick and Mr. Varleigh, however, I saw no rea- 
son to hesitate. Permit me to assure you that 
I am not intruding on your notice two fortune- 
hunting adventurers. They are both men of 
position and men of property. The fam- 
ily of the Stanwicks has been well known 
to me for many years; and Mr. Varleigh 
brought me a letter from my oldest living 
friend, answering for him as a gentleman 
in the highest sense of the word. He is the 
wealthiest man of the two; and it speaks vol- 
umes for him, in my opinion, that he has pre- 
served his simplicity of character after a long 
residence in such places as Paris and Vienna. 
Captain Stanwick has more polish and ease of 
manner, but, looking under the surface, | ra- 
ther fancy there may be something a little im- 
petuous and domineering in his temper. How- 
ever, we all have our faults. I can only say, 
for both these young friends of mine, that you 
nead feel no scruple about admitting them to 
your intimacy, if they happen to please you. 
And, if by any possible chance your charming 
niece should look on either of them with favor- 
ing eyes, I may venture to say—marriage being, 
sooner or later, the destiny of all charming 
young ladies—that her guardians and friends 
will not find that she has chosen unwisely. It 
is a habit of mine, my dear madam, to speak 
plainly on these social subjects, and to look all 
possible eventualities in the face. And now 
that I have spoken my mind, and removed any 
doubts which may have troubled you, suppose 
we release Miss Bertha from her exile, and dis- 
cuss the interesting subject of your plans for 
the day.” 

The smoothly eloquent doctor paused for the 
moment, and I darted away from the door. 

(To be continued.) 








Money that bank officers get away with is 
charged to running expenses.— Boston Fost. 











‘Far changes. 


A WOMAN’S CLAVICLE; 


WHY SHE CAN’T THROW A STONE. 





THE practice of-a whole life will not enable 
a woman to throw a stone with grace and accu- 
racy. It was one of the first and most knotty 
physiological problems which presented itself 
to our youthful mind—why our big sister, when 
she tried to throw a snowball at us, almost in- 
variably sent it careening over the top of the 
house, while we, in turn, could pop her in the 
ear almost every time. It may be that we took a 
mean advantage of this discrimination of nature 
in our behalf against our sister, and it may be 
that we improved the opportunity to rake her 
fore and aft whenever she came within firing 
distance. But that is neither here nor there. 
As time passed on and we increased our stock 
of observation, we saw the other fellows’ sister 
labored under about the same disadvantages 
that ours did in the matter of throwing any 
kind of missile. As near as we could generalize 
their modus operandi of awkwardness—for such 
we are compelled to call it—we found that they 
swung back, the arm over the head, with a 
nearly vertical motion, as though it were hung 
by a door-hinge on the top of the shoulder, or 
much as we imagine the old Roman catapult 
operated when firing stones at the enemy. 
When the arm had swung as far back as the 
hinge would allow it was brought forward with 
the same vertical motion and with as much 
momentum as the thrower could raise, and, at 
some undefined point in the arc thus described, 
the hand let go the missile. While executing 
this quick movement some girls jump up a little 
way off their feet; others do not. Some girls 
give a little feminine whoop, or maybe half 
whoop and half squeal; others do not. Our sister 
jumped and whooped both, but then she was a 
very bad thrower. As we stated, at some un- 
defined point in the arc described by the for- 
ward motion of the arm the missile flew off. 
Sometimes it went up, sometimes it went down, 
and sometimes it went sidewise, but it never 
by any manner of means hit the thing it was 
intended to hit, jump or no jump, whoop or no 
whoop. 

Now the point of difference between a girl’s 
throwing and a boy’s we found to be substan- 
tially this: The boy crooked his elbow and 
reached back with the upper part of his arm 
about at right angles with his body, and the fore- 
arm at an angle of forty-five degrees; the direct 
act of throwing was accomplished by bringing 
the arm back with a sort of snap, like the tail 
of a snake, or a whip-lash, working every joint 
from-shoulder to wrist, and sometimes making 
your elbow sing as though you had got a whack 
on the crazy-bone. The girl threw with her 
whole arm rigid, the boy with his whole arm 
relaxed. Why this marked and unmistakable 
difference existed we never learned, until, at a 
somewhat advanced period, we dove into a 
book of physiology, and learned that the clav- 
icle, or collar-bone. in the anatomy of a female 
is some inches longer, and set some degrees 
lower down than in the masculine frame. This 
long, crooked, awkward bone interferes with 
the full and free action of the shoulder, and 
that’s the reason why a girl cannot throwa 
stone. The design of this sort of thing is still 
unexplained to our entire satisfaction. We have 














developed a pet theory of our own, however, 
that an all wise and beneficent Providence, 
foreseeing that there would be rolling-pins, 
and stove-hooks, and pot-lids, and hot water in 
the world, set the woinan’s clavicle down a 
hitch or two for the safety of men. It’s lucky 
for all of us that women cannot throw stones. 
—FPhilosophic Exchange. 


HE CAME BACK. 


Gov. Duvat, of Florida, was the son of a 
poor Virginian, a stern, strong, taciturn man. 
The boy was a huge 4youth of fifteen. At the 
cabin fire, at bed-time, according to the cus- 
tom of putting on a back log, the old man 
said, between the whiffs of his silent pipe: 

““Tab, go out and bring in that gum back 
log, and put it on the fire.” 

Tab went out and surveyed the log. He 
knew it was of no use explaining that it was 
too heavy, nor prudent for him to return with- 
out having it on his shoulder. His little sister 
passing, was not suprised that he requested het 
to bring out the gun and powder horn, as a 
possum or coon might have passed, or the bro- 
ther might have seen bear signs. She brought 
the gun and Tab started. He found the way 
through the woods into Kentucky, in 1791. 
After an absence of eighteen years he was 
elected to Congress. A man of immense size 
and strength, he started for Washington, going 
by way of his old home, to see the folks who 
had long since given him up for dead. Enter- 
ing the little cabin-door near bed-time, he saw 
the identical gum log. He shouldered it, pull- 
ed the latch string, and with his load stood be- 
for the old man, pipe in mouth, as quiet as 
usual. 

‘“* Here is the gum back log, father.” 

** Well, you’ve been a long time getting it— 
put it on the fire and go to bed,” was the reply. 
—San Antonio ( Tex.) Herald. 


A KNOTTY AFFAIR. 

A DUEL was lately fought in Texas by Alex- 
ander Shott and John S. Nott. Nott was shot 
and Shott was not. In this case it is better to 
be Shott than Nott. ‘There was a rumor that 
Nott wasshot, and Shott avows that he shot Nott, 
which proves either that the shot Shott shot at 
Nott was not shot, or that Nott was shot, not- 
withstanding.— Axchange. Circumstantial evi- 
dence is not always good. It may be made 
to appear on trial that the shot Shott shot, 
shot Nott, or, as accidents with firearms are 
frequent, it may be possible that the shot Shott 
shot, shot Shott himself, when the whole affair 
would resclve itself into its original elements, 
and Shott would be shot, and Nott would be 
‘not. We think, however, that the shot Shott 
shot, shot not Shott, but Nott. Anyway, it 
is hard not to tell who was shot.—Zancaster 
Excelsior. 


DERRICK LIFTS. 

Does the man who takes heed always return 
it?—Everybody does that which seems fitting, 
excepting, of course, the tailors.—The flower 
of the sweetest smell is shy and lowly.—£x. 
Don’t know it by that name.—Five columns of 
ladies, solid nonpareil, received calls New 
Year’s Day, in St. Louis.—‘‘What will the har- 
vest bee?” Get him up the leg of your pan- 
taloons and you'll mighty soon find out.— 
‘You are entirely too fine,” as the man said 
when the judge informed him it was ten dollars 
and costs. 


TuE Bible says: “Of all things, wisdom is 
profitable to man.” That’s so. A man never 
calls his wife a bald-headed old woman but 





once.— Zurner’s Falls Reporter. 
























































Tue Lord family think it was un-orthodox 
to marry a Hicksite widow.— Fhila. Bulletin. 


Wuicu is the worst, a Cockney who drops 
his h, or a Beecher who Grops his 1?—/Ai/a. 
Bulletin. 


THE paragraphers are all young men. Their 
wit becomes bad-in-age —if not before.— Wor- 
cester Fress. 


Why didn’t he eat up the whole desk? We 
refer to the anaconda who swallowed a pigeon- 
hole.—V. Y. Com. 


THE president of.the Chemical National Bank 
of New York—died at his residence, respected 
by all.— Worcester Press. 


A HANDKERCHIEF flirtation is a very simple 
thing—it only requires two fools and two hand- 
kerchiefs.— Yonkers Gazette. 


“Papa,” said a little girl, “‘give me a ride 
on your knee, won’t you?” He took the little 
gallop at once.— Unknown Paragrapher. 


THE majority of men make their mark in 
this world by tearing off the corner of every 
jack in a euchre deck.— Fulton Times. 


Wipows above fifty cannot marry in Por- 
tugal. The law is designed as a protection for 
aged and innocent bachelors.— Boston Adv. 


Pror. DaRwin’s son has married an Amer- 
ican girl. The wedding was a quiet one, owing 
to the recent death of Pongo.-—Boston Post. 


JANE SHISSHELM owns to sixty-two, and the 
ratchet of Time pitches forward one more 
notch nearer the millenium.—Preak/fast Table. 


It is asserted of a Philadelphian that he died 
‘‘worn out by too severe mental effort in the 
study of how to live without work.”— Stray 
Squib. 


A New York barber has a parrot which 
shouts “Next,” and thus the thread of the bar- 
ber’s discourse is not interrupted.— Worcester 
Press. 


It cost $177,444 74 to supply our troops 
with tobacco last year.—F#x. But it was not 
enough to give them a pipe o’ peace.—Pvil. 
Bulletin. 


THE difference between a model woman and 
a woman model is: One isa bare possibility, 
and the other is a naked fact.— Unknown Ex- 
change. 


GENERAL BUTLER says he was a good military 
man as soon as he left his cradle. That was 
when you were a little Tod!eben.— Vew York 
Herald. 


A WESTERNER finds fault with our eastern 
hotels because they don’t furnish patent clothes- 
pins with which to fasten on their napkins.— 
Norr, Herald. 


THE young man who started out on the 1st 
inst. to collect money, says the most popular 
form of New Year’s calls was, ‘‘Call next week.” 
—WNorr. Herald. 


THE printer who is so distrustful of his Anow- 
ing better as to follow copy will go to heaven, 
but he will be very lonesome there.— Cincinnati 
Saturday Night. 


Mr. Bow es has arrived at that stage of con- 
valescence where it is thought to be safe to per- 
mit Mary Clemmer to address an original poem 
to him.— Worcester Press. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Corn, of Burlington, 
rejoice in their first son. When the lad gets 
old enough he will address his sire as old pop 
Corn.— Whitehall Times. 


BLANKs for people who want to swear-off the 
first of January can be found at this office. A 


regular justice of the peace is connected with 
the establishment.— Cin. Sat. Wight. 
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A MAIN STREET man made a call yesterday. 
It cost him $17. A queen full is a perfect land- 
slide when there’s only three tens to be dis- 
posed of. — Bridgeport Standard. 


CLERGYMEN prefer leather slippers, for they 
can be parboiled and used to impart an animal 
flavor to the oyster soup wherewith donation 
parties are satiated.— Worcester Press. 


SENATOR CONKLING, we give you timely 
notice. If ever we hear that you wear ruffles 
upon the bottom of your night-gown we are 
going to publish it.— Phila. Chronicle-Herald. 


“Yes, my child, your French teacher is 
right in saying that ‘Stove’ is of the masculine 
gender. You know it is a he-ter.” ‘* Well, 
yes, mother, but it is shee-tiron.”— Graphic. 


THE anaconda of the New York aquarium 
takes his daily meal of live rabbits in New Jer- 
sey— anaconda Mr. Bergh’s watchfulness in the 
matter of cruelty to animals.— Worcester Fiend. 


MarK TWAIN ofce made a prayer, and 
twenty critical hearers started to giggle and 
then stopped suddenly and said, ‘‘ He, he! 
don’t see anything funny about that.”— Roches- 
ter Democrat. 


In the stomach of the late lamented Pongo 
were found several buttons. He had tried to 
wear them on the inside. They mention the 
remains now as the seven-button corpse. — 
Rochester Democrat. 


‘What I object to,” said a Texas horse-thief, 
as he was about to be drawn up, “‘is your hang- 
ing me here in the sun when there’s plenty of 
shade close by. However, go ahead.” — Uniden- 
tified Paragrapher. 


certain remedy for corns. We believe the usual 
method of applying the remedy is to let it soak 
into the corn from the inside of the foot. — 
Burlington Hawkeye. 


THE Brooklyn age inquires, ‘‘What is 


‘| Christianity ?” Christianity, my boy, is seeing 


a fellow-mortal slip down on the sidewalk with- 
out reminding him that he has dropped some- 
thing.—- Worcester Press. 


Saint BEuvRE says, ‘‘In every man there is 
a poet who dies young.” ‘The editor’s waste 
basket indicates that the man doesn’t know the 
poet is dead, and keeps on with his nonsense. 
—Cincinnati Breakfast Table. 


THERE is one good reason why England 
shouldn’t go to war with Russia. The present 
ruler of that country wouldn’t look well sitting 
straddle-leg upon a horse and leading the troops 
into action.— Phila. Chronicle-Herald. 


Mora suasion is good enough in its way, 
but a half pint of catnip tea will do more to- 
wards inducing the colic to let go its grip on 
a young baby’s interior department than all the 
moral suasion in America.—.S¢. Louis Journal. 


THE St. Louis newspapers devoted several 
columns to publishing the names of those who 
would ‘‘ receive” on New Year’s Day, but did 
not mention those who thought it more blessed 
to give.— Worcester Press. 


Ir is painful beyond description to see a 
Boston paper spelling Samson with a f. The 
hero of the Bible should never be mixed up 
with Thompson—at least, not without consult- 
ing Mr. ‘Thompson.—C.-/. Small Talk. 


An exchange, in a well-written article on 
physical culture, says: ‘‘It is wonderful how 
fascinating the simple act of walking may be- 
come.” Ah, yes; but for real enchanting, en- 
slaving fascination, the simple act of sleeping, 
especially at 7 a.M., knocks the fascinations of 
walking higher than a burnt boot.— Burlington 





Hawkeye. 
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Ir has been discovered that lager-beer is a’ 
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“Let me see,” remarked the guest, as, 
satchel in hand, he approached the clerk of 
the hotel, ‘the stage doesn’t go for some time 
yet, I believe. Am I right?” “No, sir, you’re 
left. Stage went before you were up,” replied 
the clerk.— Unknown Chronicler. 





THE Turner’s Falls Reporter tells of a spring 
chicken that “proved to be an infringement 
on the Goodyear patent.” A boarding mistress 
thinks she sees the joke and desires us to in- 
quire if the infringement had anything to do 
with tha chicken’s wearing a comb. 


A MAN named his cat Shazzar, under the im- 
pression that he could joke with visitors about 
putting a bell on the cat. He lost three friends 
and eleven pounds of flesh in the effort, and 
now simply explains that he thought it was a 
good name for a cat.— Stray Squib. 


““FAREWELL TO HOLLAND” was the bold-type 
head that confronted us in one of our exchanges 
this morning, and when we settled down to read 
a report of a banquet given to Dr. Holland of 
Scribner on the eve of his departure to some- 
where, we quickly discovered that we were 
“sold.” The Holland referred to was the 
Dutch fatherland.— Morr. Herald. 


THEY were contributing toward a fund for 
the extinguishment of the church debt the 
other evening at a meeting of a West Newark 
congregation. ‘‘l’ll contribute twenty dollars,” 
said one brother. ‘I'll go thirty dollars better, 
and make it fifty,” said another brother. And 
then the first contributor, in the excitement of 
the moment, said, ‘‘1’ll call you; what have 
you got?”—Newark Call. 


THERE is a place in California where oysters 
grow on trees, and the woods are made musical 
by the clatter of shells as they are shut together 
to keep the sun out. This California story is 
repeated from memory, and we are not sure 
but we have slightly enlarged upon it.— Wor- 
cester Press. 

THERE may be no such word as fail in any 
extant edition of the bright lexicon of youth, 
but when a young man returns home at three 
o’clock in the morning, and tries to unlock the 
front door with a corkscrew, it requires the 
highest of editorial courtesy to refer to it as 
unqualified success.— Worcester Press. 


A MAN, however innocent he may be, is al- 
ways enveloped in a thick cloud of damaging 
circumstantial evidence, when he leans up 
against the hotel corner, carefully picks out a 
toothpick and tries to light it on the top of a 
glass cigar-case.—/Vorth Paw-Paw Compendium. 


A PROFESSIONAL base-ball player came for- 
ward ina recent revival meeting in Philadelphia 
and was ‘‘saved.” Perhaps it would be just as 
well to drop this discussion as to the existence 
of a hell, since there doesn’t appear to be any 
use for such a place.— Worcester Press. 


To-MoRROW, you know, you swear off. Get 
your list ready this afternoon. Here is an item 
that Rewey, of the Worcester ress, has in his 
diary, which will apply to some others as well: 
‘With all our swearing off, let us wear off no 
other man’s umbrella the coming year.” — Brook- 
lyn Argus. 

It keeps a man tolerably busy nowadays re- 
conciling the reports that are wafted over the 
festive telegraph wires. A day or two ago it 
was stated that snow was six feet on a level in 
northern Montana, and now comes a startling 
report that Sitting Bull and his gallus chiefs are 
depredating those parts and setting fire to the 
prairies.— S?. Louis Journal. 


HE stood on Afric’s burning sands, 
And smiled on Hottentot and Kaffir; 

He said, “I’m safe,” and rubbed his hands, 
When, lo! there stood a paragrapher! 





— Turners Falls Reporter. 
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ALBERTA JELLINGTON DE TONG 

Could dance with ease the whole night long. 
Her parents found this hard to bear, 

But that is neither here nor there. 


She lived to dance; it is no slur 
To say the waltz was nuts to her. 
She beat at Germans all to grass 
The daughter of Herodias. 


Howadji Bunnoo Ramchamunder 
Beheld her dance with pagan wonder. 
Said he, ‘“‘ The German must be caught 
Ere I return to Juggernaut. 


“Tt really would be quite the cheese 
To learn to circulate with ease 
Among the maidens of Bombay 

In such a fascinating way.” 


He gained the side of Miss de Tong, 

And said, ‘‘ I’ve watched you dancing long; 
I’ve viewed from near, I’ve scanned from far, 
To me the German’s caviare. 


‘I'd like to take it back with me 

When I return to Bengalee. 

‘he secret of the dance impart.” 

Said Miss de Tong, ‘‘ With all my heart.” 


She made him send a choice bouquet, 
She taught him lots of stuff to say, 

- She had him whirled from ten to four 
Upon a smoothly polished floor. 


She made him bring her consommée, 
She sent him back for bomb glacée, 
She had him chop her beef, and then 
She whirled him in the dance again. 


‘Ts this the way you always do ?” 
Howadji said when they were through. 
‘**O yes,” De Tong replied with glee. 
**O, ain’t it fun? it’s nuts to me.” 


Howadji murmured, lost in thought, 
‘I will go back to Juggernaut,’ 
I am not good for very much, 
A Christian girl can beat the Dutch.” 
— Harvard Lampoon. 





Ir there isn’t any hell, where does the devil 
hang out ?”— Worcester Press. 


Att the butchers are in favor of a bi-meat- 
allic currency.—/V. Y Com. Adv. 


A MAN never uses his thumb-nail for a screw- 
driver but once.— Oi City Derrick. 


OsMaN Pasua has seven wives at home and 
enjoys living in jail correspondingly. —Boston 
Post. 

Ir Mr. Thomas Lord will call at this office 
he will hear of something to our advantage. — 
Graphic. 

BooKKEEPERS should always write a ledger- 
able hand.— Com. Adv. They journally do.— 
Camden ost. 


SLEEP is excellent for a cold, and this 
weather is fine for a cold’s nap.—Brooklyn 
Union- Argus. 

Concress meets to-day. It isa ghastly wind- 
ing up. of the holidays, but we will have to en- 
dure it. - Oil City Derrick. 

A CINCINNATI “society” reporter says, 
‘“‘there’s no end to balls.” Balls, we believe, 
are always round. —lVorristown Herald. 


WE trust Grace Greenwood will not get 
spoony, albeit she publicly admits that she has 
a weakness for Ben Butler.—O#/ City Derrick. 


A KITTEN that is drowned before it gets its 
eyes open is saved the pain of growing up and 
getting its tail pinched by the woodshed door. 
—Fulton Times. 


A Montana justice of the peace doesn’t 
splurge any when he marries a couple. He 
says: ‘“‘Arise! Grab hands! Hitched! Six dol- 
lars.” And that is all there is to it?—Zx. 


In London, years ago, a prize of fifty dollars 
was offered for the best original joke, and 
Horne Tooke it.—JVorristown Herald. Now, 
be honest. Didn’t ‘Theodore Hook it.— Derrick. 


WE observe several reckless paragraphers ask- 
ing imprudent questions as to the whereabouts 
and present occupation of Gail Hamilton. 
We advise caution; that’s all. — Phil. Bulletin. 


A SMALL boy, arrested for throwing stones 
at the windows of Independence Hall, the 
other day, got off on the plea that he was only 
‘rocking ” the cradle of Liberty.— Phila. Bul- 
letin. 


THE Western press is getting the start of us 
at the East, hand over fist. The Cour.-/Jour. 
has a complete account of the battle of New 
Orleans in its issue of the 8th, ahead of the 
Associated Press and everybody else.— viz. 
Bulletin. 


TuHE feminine mind has a limitless faculty 
for absorbing information in which there is 
neither shadow nor substance of truth.—/nd. 
Herald. So it has, my love, so it has. But it 
absorbs a great deal of it from the arid soil of 
shallow masculinity.—P%i?. Bulletin. 


THE speech Mark Twain made concerning 
the Yankee poets has caused those concerned 
no concern at all, but those whom the concern 
did not concern appear to be unduly concerned 
about the concern.—S¢. Louis Jourual. 


Aw editor was knocked down the other day 
-by a highwayman, who demanded his valua- 
bles. The poor man took out his scissors to 
pass them over to the highwayman, but the 
latter thought them a revolver and immediately 
retreated.-— Whitehall Times. 


Au, the merry, joyous winter time. How 
the bracing atmosphere sends the blood rushing 
and tingling through the veins. And how it 
makes that blood settle in the nose, imparting 
a most suspicious tinge to that useful member 
of society.— Rockland Courier. 


New HampsHIRE seems bent to destroy 
Him who once was her favorite boy. 
Billee Chandler would fain 
Have seen Rutherford slain; 
But was squelched with a ‘‘ Whatdoyersoy !’ 


— Worcester Press. 


‘‘ NOTHING,” remarked a teacher of botany, 
the other day, “‘ nothing will come up when the 
ground is frozen.” If the teacher will just try 
to put the crupper on a bay mule when it is 
feeling a little dyspeptic, he will discover there 
are two things which come up like rockets 
without any regard to the weather.— Hawkeye. 
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PUCK’S 


Pictorial Department 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 








Havinc completed all necessary 
arrangements, and in compliance with 
numerous requests, the publishers and 
proprietors of Puck take pleasure in 


announcing that they have opened a 


GENERAL 


DESIGNING OFFICE, 


where the.services of the best artists in 
America, including those of the dis- 


tinguished cartoonist, 


- Mr. JOSEPH KEPPLER, 


are employed in furnishing all kinds 
of Illustrations, in the most perfect 


style, on short notice, and at reason- 


able rates. The 


Theatrical Profession 


will find it to their especial advantage, 


in arranging for 
LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 


to apply at this office, where Mr. 
JoserH KeppLer is in personal charge 


of the department. 


Address, 


Puck Publishing Company, 
15 N. WILLIAM ST., 





NEW YORK. 
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Cassemere, Hat _ ee 





RRR PRP PRIN 


FORTRAITS, 
37 Union Square, 


PUCK\ 








PL 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


GENTLEMEN’ § HATS 


New York. 





RUNK & UNGER, 


No. 50 PARK PLACE, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for 


Ayala—Chateau d’Ay 
CHAMPAGNES. 
TAUNUS NATURAL SELSER WATER, 
IMPORTERS OF WINES. BRANDIES, ETC. 


TK. DOI, 
Pamphlet & Book Binder, 


8 NORTH WILLIAM ST. 


Pamphlet binding of every description and Pass books for banks 
a specialty. 
Personal attention to everything entrusted to my care. 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


139—1 1a Bowery. 








ee errr ry Sree 
UES rer sc .ceesee $12.00 to $40.00 
OVERCOATS to order.............0+eseee0+ ++o$12.00 upwards. 





— & MOELICH, 


363 CANAL ST., N. Y., 


offer great Bargains in 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STER- 
» LING SILVER AND TRIPLE PLATED 
TABLE WARES. 


WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 


n endless variety at close prices. 








ESTABLISHED 1838. 


ABERLE’S TIVOLI THEATRE, 


Sth Street, near 3rd Avenue. 
The finest and most comfortable Variety Theatre in the city. 


Opera, Ballet, Pantomimes, Vaudeville, Farces, 
Performances. 
FIVE HOURS OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
Admission, 25 cents. Reserved seats, }) cents. Reserved seats 
in Boxes, 75 cents. Balcony, 15 cents. 
MATINEE EVERY THURSDAY, ADMISSION 15 cents. 
The Tivoli is the best Variety Theatre for families. 





and Gymnastic 





Colton Dental Association. 


ORIGINATORS OF NITROUS OXIDE GAS 
FOR THE 


PAINLESS EXTRACTION OF TEETH. 


Established July 15th, 1863. 

OUR SPECIALTY IS EXTRACTING 
Over 100,000 operations recorded on our scroll. 
We have given it to all Ages from 2'% to 85 years. 


Office, 19 COOPER INSTITUTE. 


TEETH. 





In Memoriam Brigham Young. 
To supply the demand for the above-named 
illustration, depicting the ‘‘ Mormon’s Empty 
Pillow,” 
“‘Puck”’ containing it has been entirely ex- 


and owing to the fact that the edition of 


hasted, the cartoon has been published as a 

single sheet, and can be obtained from any 

newsdealer in the country. é 
‘**PUCK” PUBLISHING CO., 





13 N. William Street, New York. 


KURT 


Highest Awards: PARIS, 


BRANCH: 
Old Post Office Building, 


NASSAU 


174 Fifth Ave., 169 Broadway, 


BeTWEEN 22d & 23rd Streets, Near Cortianpr Street, 


NEW YORK, 


ORTRAITS 


Madison Square, 
Ewyror=& 





BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


Usep on THIS PAPER ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


FRED'K H. LEVEY & €O., 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Beekman Street, NEW YORK, 


VIENNA & NEW YORK. 


ST., N. Y. 





FREE! 


An immense Descriptive Cat 
Music, Negro Farces, Acting 
Tellers, Reciters, 
Ready Reckeners, Playing Cards, 
Swimming, Boxing, Draughts, 


Burnt Cork, Wigs, Face Prepar ations, &c., 
Mailed free on application to 


tainable elsewhere. 


C. T. DE WITT, Publisher, 


FREE!! 


Cook Books, Speakers, Dialogues, Joke Books + 


FREE!!! 


alogue of Novels, Song Books, 
Plays, Letter Writers, Fortune 


VOLKS-GARDEN-THEATRE 


199 & 201 Bowery, betw. Rivington & Delancey Sts. 
Mrs. A. P. FALK. .-PROPRIETRESS. 
THE oe ert MOST. AT 7 RAC TIVE AND DELIGHT- 

ING VARIETY-THEATRE IN NEW YORK 
Open all ao year round. New Artists every..week. 
of entertainment every evéning. 
Commencing at $8 P.M. Admission 15 Cents. 
Balcony and Orchestra Seats 20 Cts. Seats in Boxes 75 Cts. 


Books on Magic, V entrilox quism, 
Cricket, Base Ball; Clog Shoes, 


unequaled and unat- Four hours 





33 Rose Street, New York. 










free from injurious 


\ GENTLEMEN—Pray accept 1 


Our Peerless and Plain Fine Cut Chewing are wnsurpassed—the only br: 


Always Uniform and 
Peerless Tobacco Works. 


Uur Cigarettes are as fine as can be produced 


Letter from SIR HENRY HALFORD., Captain of Br:tish Team. 
Messrs. Wa. S. Kimparrt & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


tobacco I ever smoked, and will be a great source of enjoyment to me on my western trip 





FOR MEERSCHAUM AND CICARETTES. 
DOES NOT BITE THE TONGUE. 





Only the best French Pure Rice Cigarette paper is used, which is 
substances 


GARDEN CITY HOT CreepMoor, September 17th, 1877. 


vy best the anks for the package of V anity Fair Tobacco which I| found here yesterday. It is the best 


selieve me, yours truly, H.S. J. HALFORD 
ands receiving the Vienna Award. 
Reliable. (5 Prize Medals.) 

WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








PUCK’S 
ALMANAC 


FOR 1878. 
JUST OUT! 


THE MOST REMARKABLE 
EVER PRINTED 








CONTAINING :— 
(But why should the contents 
be thus publicly exposed ?) 


Price, 15 Cents. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 























PATENT 


COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 


13 North William Street, New York. 





' 


BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 


ADDRESS, 
Willmer & Rogers News Co., oR, Publishers “‘Puck” 
31 Beekman Street, 13 North William Street, 
New YorK. New York. 
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